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uncle, in each of these discussions, was on the side of
the decadents.

It was a time at which the Oxford Movement had
riven the University into opposing camps. It is clear
that there was a period in his life when Lord Dufferin
was deeply affected by Puseyism. He would fast for
long periods, and for long periods he would sunder
himself from his own gaiety and brood solemnly upon
the Thirty-nine Articles. This fasting had a permanent
effect upon his digestion, although the Thirty-nine
Articles, while they stilled for a time his exuberant
gaiety, did not form actual shapes in his mind. He
obtained few honours and left, as Lord Salisbury and
Ruskin left, without taking a degree. Yet the impress
of Oxford remained with him throughout his life.
Two months before he died he wrote to Herbert
Fisher that c except for my own home there is no
place on earth that I love so much as Oxford *. And
Sir Alfred Lyall, his official biographer (to whose
industry I am so deeply indebted), records having seen
him in October, 1901, leaning over Magdalen Bridge
* looking down the stream toward the sunset, ab-
sorbed, as it seemed to me, in the remembrance of
bygone days'.

(6)

Yet what, essentially, can have been the nature of
that remembrance ? What real connection can there
have been between this astute Pro-Consul and the
small, swarthy, betasselled, and perturbed anchorite of
his Christ Church period ? I enjoy the picture of him
as an old and gloriously broken man watching the
current of the Cherwell stirring the weeds of Mag-